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This bulletin contains the Proceedings of a 
conference on Fellow Through held on December 9-10, 1969, at the 
University of Florida. The conference was sponsored by the Florida 
Department of Education, the Institute for Development of Human 
Resources, and the Florida Educational Research and Development 
Council. The purpose of this conference was to inform Florida school 
systems with Year-Round Head Start, Summer Head Start, and early 
childhood people, in general, about Follow Through — what it is, what 
educational innovations are being developed and tried, what practices 
might be adapted to local programs. Included is a discussion of 
Follow Through from people at various levels of the program: the 
National Director of Follow Through, the Florida Department of 
Education's Early Childhood Consultant, two Follow Through model 
sponsors, three Florida people at the school district level who are 
involved daily in the program, a view of supplemental services 
available through Follow Through, a researcher's view of the 
evaluation process used on Follow Through models, and a projection of 
what problems education will face in the 70*s. The appendix includes 
a list of Follow Through Program sponsors. (Author/AJ) 
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Preface 



This Bulletin contains the Proceedings of a Conference on Follow 
Through held on December 9-10, 1969, in the J. Wayne Reitz Union of the 
University of Florida, The Conference was sponsored by the Florida 
Department of Education, the Institute for Development of Human 
Resources, and the Florida Educational Research and Development Council 
with a Follow Through State Technical Assistance Grant from the U, S, 
Office of Education to the Florida Department of Education. 

The purpose of this Conference was to inform Florida school 
systems with Year-Round Head Start, Summer Head Start, and early child- 
hood people in general about Follow Through — what it is, what educational 
innovations are being developed and tried, what educational practices 
might be adapted and used. in local early childhood programs. 

Briefly, Follow Through is an early childhood program for children 
from poverty areas. It's purpose is to reinforce and extend gains made 
in Head Start and other quality prekindergarten programs as children enter 
public school kindergarten and primary grades. Follow Through is funded 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity and administered by the U. S. 

Office of Education. The following agencies cooperate in this program: 
State Departments of Education and U. S. Office of Education, local 
communities, model sponsors, other state agencies and general consultants. 

In 1969, there are more than 140 Follow Through projects with 
37,000 children enrolled nationwide.* Twenty program models are in 

*Minnie Lee Rowland discusses what is happening in Florida in 
"Introduction to Florida Follow Through." 





operation throughout the country.* Two of the twenty models are dis- 
cussed in this Conference--the Ypsilanti Model sponsored by Dave Weikart, 
and the Florida Parent Education Follow Through Model sponsored by Ira 
Gordon and the Institute for Development of Human Resources at the 
University of Florida. The communities adopting a model receive con- 
tinuing assistance from the program sponsor in the form of consulting 
services aimed at developing and implementing the approach selected. 

The approaches vary from highly-structured, academically-oriented 
models to developmental, child-centered programs to models based on 
parent education. Various approaches are being tried with the hope that 
the research and development data which are coming from these models will 
have significant implications for early childhood education generally 
and for the education or disadvantaged children in particular. The 
objective is to find what p arts of the various models appear to be most 
successful. Stanford Research Institute is funded for a national eval- 
uation to compare student, teacher, and parent growth and institutional 
change among the various programs and with the same program approaches 
in different environmental settings.** In addition, program sponsors 
attempt to evaluate their own approaches and to make changes in their 
on-going programs , 

In the following pages you will find a discussion of what is 
happening in Follow Through from people at various levels of the program: 
the National Director of Follow Through, the Florida Department of 

*See Appendix A for a list of the twenty Follow Through Models, 

**Robert S, Soar discusses one part of the evaluation process in 
his paper !, Follow Through Model Implementation,” 



Educations Early Childhood Consultant, two Follow Through model 
sponsors, three Florida people at the school district level who are 
involved daily in the Follow Through program, a view of supplemental 
services available through Follow Through, a researcher's view of the 
evaluation process involved in looking at classes serving Follow 
Through models. Finally, a projection of what problems education will 
face in the 70 f s was presented by Ira Gordon, Director of the Institute 
for Development of Human Resources. 

No attempt was made to reproduce in this Bulletin everything 
that took place at the Conference. We would like to acknowledge and 
express our gratitude to all participants and contributors of the 
Conference, especially the following people from the Jacksonville 
Follow Through model: Mrs. Alvinia L. Scriven, Supervisor; Mrs. Verdell 

Jefferson, Parent Educator; Mrs. Inez Williams, Parent; Mr. Russell 0. 
Alderman, Coordinator, who were responsible for a role-playing presenta- 
tion which demonstrated the roles played by the parent educator, parent, 
and teacher in the Florida Parent Education Follow Through Model. 

William F. Breivogel 

Gainesville, Florida 
April 1970 
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FLORIDA FOLLOW THROUGH 

•||p 

Minnie Lee Rowland 

Follow Through is a federally sponsored pilot program designed to 
carry the various components of Head Start into the first three years of 
the elementary school. Follow Through programs are placed in school dis- 
tricts which have either, a full year Head Start or a similar early child- 
hood program. Children who attend the program are selected from families 
with poverty level incomes. 

Follow Through offers a comprehensive program to children with 
special attention to the general instructional areas as well as provision 
for dental, medical, nutritional, psychological, and social care. It 
involves parents and the community in its operational activities, and 
offers staff development opportunities for the professional and nonpro- 
fessional staff. 

Florida Follow Through was initiated in 1967 when the Commissioner 
of Education and the Title I Coordinator received a letter from the U. S. 
Office of Education, informing them of the possibility of setting up a 
number of programs in the country to carry the benefits of Head Start into 
the first three grades. The Commissioner was asked for assistance in 
identifying centers in Florida with the potential for carrying out a 
quality program for young children. Nine districts in the State expressed 

^Consultant for Early Childhood Education, State of Florida Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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interest at that time. Since there were to be only 30 districts to be 
chosen from the entire nation, it was obvious that all nine districts 
would not be assigned a project. 

Little River School in Dade County was selected as the site for the 
first Follow Through Project to be established in Florida in 1967. Sulphur 
Springs School in Hillsborough County was chosen for the second project 
which began operation during that same school year. 

The projects selected were required to meet specific criteria, set 
up by the Office of Education, and financed by funds in the following pro- 
portionate amounts: Follow through - 65 percent; Title 1-15 percent, 

and local schools - 20 percent. 

Follow Through has maintained some of the major features of the 
Head Start Program among which are: comprehensive services; use of .school 
and neighborhood services; parent participation; staff development; an 
a^isory committee composed of 50 percent parents; and employment oppor- 
tunities for low income families as aides or other school workers. 

While Follow Through is like Head Start in some respects, it is 
different in that it has shifted the emphasis to research and development. 
Because of its intention to extend into the elementary school, it was felt 
that it could provide a basis for significant longitudinal studies, and 
could also find ways of bridging the gap between theory and practice, and 
could at the same time test a number of the new ideas in a variety of 
approaches. 

In the initiation year, the two Florida communities were permitted 
to set up their own approaches to the program. Each school was asked to 
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design, out of its own imagination, the type of program that seemed to 
fit the needs of the children in its own particular community. 

In 1968, Okaloosa County was added to the Florida list of projects. 

All new Follow Through Centers established during that year were asked to 
follow program models developed by a program sponsor so that comparative 
results would be obtained from the various approaches. Okaloosa County 
chose the Ypsilanti model sponsored by Dr. Dave Weikart, which is cog- 
nitively oriented, based on the developmental theory of Piaget. 

In 1969, Duval County was added to the list of funded projects. 
Hillsborough County decided to select a program model at this time. Both 
Duval and Hillsborough Counties are now following the Parent Education 
model sponsored by Dr. Ira Gordon of the University of Florida. 

While all of the programs now in operation are following somewhat 
different models, they are all working within the comprehensive program 
of educational, nutritional, medical, dental, and psychological context. 

Although there are only four programs in Florida which are federally 
funded this year, many schools and communities are using Follow Through 
ideas on a more limited basis. The actual facts of federal funding have 
not deterred them completely. Some have used Title I, Title III, and 
funds from other sources in an effort to develop an individual approach to 
instruction and other services by multidisciplinary team approach. Further- 
more, they seem convinced that learning is affected substantially by medical, 
social, dental, nutritional, and psychological as well as instructional 
problems, and that the schools and communities must face up to the respon- 
sibility of meeting needs in all these areas. 
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One of the most exciting things about Follow Through is the sense 
of commitment that prevails through the entire program. Livery activity 
seems to be developed with the purpose of extending and expanding experi- 
ences for these children. 

Some of the programs are now in the third year of operation and 
others are pushing forward. As the conference continues, you will hear 
more about the details of the Florida programs from the active partici- 
pants themselves. The experiences of these experimental centers -- both 
their successes and failures -- may cause us to take a more pointed look 
at what we are doing, and may challenge us to reexamine some of our time- 
worn concepts about early childhool education . Furthermore, they may 
furnish us valuable information and clues for providing continuity in pro- 
grams for young children. If, indeed, this is the case, the implications 
are clear. We must extend the Follow Through concept to more and more of 
Florida's children. 
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FOLLOW THROUGH: A PROGRAM OF OPPORTUNITIES AND OBLIGATIONS 



Robert L. Egbert* 

There are a lot of people in this audience who are associated with 
Follow Through in one way or another — as program sponsors. State Follow 
Through coordinators, local community people, general consultants, and 
others -- and I have come to have a very deep respect for their dedication 
and ability. As you become acquainted with them here and elsewhere, I am 
sure you will share my respect for them. 

This morning I would like to talk first about what I consider to be 
opportunities for those of us who work with Follow Through; next, to tell 
you something about, the program; and finally, to talk about the obligations 
of people who associate themselves with Follow Through because I think each 
of us does have serious obligations. 

Follow Through is indeed a program of opportunities. It is a pro- 
gram of opportunities this year for over 37,000 poor children in more than 
140 communities. Projects range in size from Stewarts Point, California, 
which has a total of perhaps a dozen children in grades 1-3, to Philadelphia, 
which has almost 3,300 children in a Follow Through Project which derives 
more than half of its support from ESEA Title I. There are Follow Through 
projects from Van Buren, Maine on the Canadian border to Dade County, 

Florida; from Hillsborough County, Florida to Honolulu, Hawaii to Hoonah, 
Alaska, and if you know where Hoonah is you are much better educated 

^National Director of Follow Through Programs, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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geographically than I was a year ago. 

Follow Through is an opportunity for these 37,000 children across 
the country to see their parents involved in an educational program in a 
way that most children do not. It is an opportunity for these youngsters 
to receive support from their parents because the parents are directly 
involved in the Follow Through program. It is an opportunity for these 
37,000 children to receive special attention in the classroom (attention 
that cannot possibly be given in a regular school classroom) , because the 
adult-child ratio in Follow Through is markedly lower than it is in a 

-I • '* •» 

typical kindergarten, first, or second grade classroom. I do not know 
what the typical adult-child ratio is in Florida, but I am sure it is not 
the approximately one adult to 13-14 children that there is in Follow 
Through, Nationwide, Follow Through has two adults -- one teacher and one 
aide -- in each classroom with approximately 27 children. 

Follow Through is an opportunity for children to go to school in a 
program responsive to their needs, a program built for them and expressly 
focused on them. 

Follow Through is an opportunity for 37,000 children to have health, 
psychological, and social services that they would not have otherwise. It 
is sometimes surprising to realize that some children do not have health 
services, partly because their parents cannot afford them, but also partly 
because those charged with providing such services will not offer them to 
certain children. Follow Through attempts to solve both sorts of problems. 

Follow Through also provides the opportunity for these 37,000 chil- 
dren to have nutritional services, a hot lunch and, in many instances, a hot 
breakfast; to have additional nutritional periods during the day; to benefit 

O 
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from nutrition education programs for their parents. 

Follow- Through is an opportunity for over 1,600 teachers to work 
with children individually, an opportunity they do not normally have. Can 
you imagine the joy of a kindergarten teacher, who is accustomed to work- 
ing with 70 children during the day - 35 jn the morning and another 35 in 
the afternoon - as is the case in some large city school systems, to find 
herself in a class with the same 25 children all day long, with an aide to 
assist her? This is a really great opportunity for a teacher who cares 
about children. 

Follow Through is an opportunity for these 1,600 teachers to work 
with and have the support of parents of the children in their classes. It 
is an opportunity for these teachers to work with some of the nation’s fore- 
most educators, who serve as program sponsors in Follow Through. It is an 
opportunity for teachers to have superior support services, to know that if 
a child needs specialized help the teacher can call on others in the program 
to help in working with that child. 

Follow Through is an opportunity, not only for children and teachers, 
but for total communities. As I mentioned earlier, the opportunity this year 
extends to more than 140 communities. It is an opportunity to form a new and 
vital relationship between the school and the community, a relationship in 
which parents and others on the Policy Advisory Committee sit in consultation 
with the school about its Follow Through project and about children in that 
project. 

Follow Through is an opportunity to bring about change in our educa- 
tional system. One large city has decided that, because of the promise of 
Follow Through, it will devote a significant portion of its Title I 
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(Elementary and Secondary Education Act) funds to the program. This city 
is making available about $1.5 million in Title I funds for its Follow 
Through project. Follow Through schools in this system are working with 
seven different program sponsors. The community is using Follow Through 
as a vehicle to help move from a highly centraxized administration to a 
decentralized administration, so that separate districts can become more 
responsive to the needs of the people in the local area. The community 
is involving local superintendents and principals in planning the Follow 
Through project so that they will understand Follow Through goals, will ' 
be sympathetic with the program, and will really want it as a functioning 
part of their school system. 

"i 

Follow Through is an opportunity for these 140 communities to re- 
ceive continuing support from state and national Follow Through officials 
and from program sponsors. Follow Through is an opportunity for these 
communities to participate in what I consider the most promising, most 
exciting, most complex and, in some ways, the most frightening nation- 
wide educational "experiment" ever tried. And in many ways Follow Through 
is, above all, an opportunity to have funds to do things these communities 
would have liked to do before but could not afford. Can you imagine a 
local community that is now spending $300 per child at the elementary level 
having an additional $750 per child to focus on a particular group of chil- 
dren? It is indeed a fine opportunity for local communities to accomplish 
some of the things they have wanted to do but simply have not had the funds 
to do so. 

Follow Through is an opportunity for American education to learn 
about new ways of implementing educational programs, and about the success 
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of these programs with different groups of children under various circum- 
stances. Follow Through is an opportunity for American education to 
develop new patterns of working with school patterns such as those of the 
various sponsors, for the sponsor relationship is, we think, in itself a 
significant contribution. 

Follow Through is an opportunity for American education to explore 
new types of Federal,' State, and local relationships. Involved with 
Follow Through are 49 state educational agencies, 49 state Economic Oppor- 
tunity Offices, plus the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

I should now like to devote a few moments to a historical perspective 
of Follow Through. Follow Through grew out of Head Start experience. By 
fall 1966, following about a year and one-half experience with Head Start, 
some people had decided that if Head Start were to realize its ultimate 
potential, there must be something to follow up on this preschool experi- 
ence for children. At that time, Sargeant Shriver, then Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, requested a Follow Through program. In his 
message to Congress on children and youth in February, 1967, the President 
requested authorization for the Follow Through program and asked for ini- 
tial funding of $120 million. The intention was that Follow Through would 
be a program designed to serve all the graduates of full-year Head Start 
programs. Of course, $120 million was clearly inadequate to follow up on 
a $350 million program, but that problem was solved by allocating not $120 
million but $15 million -- $15 million spread over two years instead of one. 
We had $4 million for projects in school year 1967-68 when Dade County and 
Hillsborough County came into the program, and we had $11 million in 1968- 
69 when Okaloosa County entered Follow Through. This year when Duval County 
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joined the program,, Follow Through has approximately $32 million. Next 
year it is planned that we will have approximately $56 million. 

The funding pattern just described is unusual. In fact, there is 
a quality about it that is almost unreal. Programs do not start at one 
funding level and then receive more money; they start at one level and 
then, as inflation increases, they receive less money because somehow 
there seems to be an inverse relationship between inflation and the amount 
of money given to schools. I do not understand that, but then I am not an 
economist . 

In Follow Through we have indeed been fortunate in having an in- 
creasing funding pattern. Children enter Follow Through in the earliest 
grade level and then progress with the program through the primary grades. 
Thus, just to maintain current projects, with an additional grade added 
each year, we need increasing funding levels. 

When Follow Through became a $15 million instead of $120 million 
program, we decided that Follow Through could best serve the children it 
was not able to reach directly by engaging in a program development activity 
that would permit the development of new relationships and new patterns of 
^■'working with children, that would make a significant contribution to early 
childhood education generally. Hence, the Follow Through research and 
development program was initiated. 

I think it is critically important to recognize that, although Fol- 
low Through in its present phase is a research and development program, it 
is also a service program designed specifically to serve those children 
and communities in which it is located. Sometimes we have difficulty in 
helping people to understand that when Follow Through was made a research 
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and development program, nothing was changed in our authorizing legisla- 
tion. The legislation states, in effect, that we should offer a program 
of comprehensive services to children; that parents and other community 
people should be involved in the development of the program; and that we 
should consider Follow Through as part of the nation* s total community 
action program. 

Follow Through is funded under the Economic Opportunity Act, and 
because of this we have a responsibility to carry out the intent of com- 
munity action in Follow Through projects. Occasionally, conducting a re- 
search program in a community action setting becomes very complex. This 
very complexity stems from the same source as much of Follow Through* s 
vigor and promise, i.e., the fact that Follow Through projects are not 
simply education projects but are, indeed, full-bloom community action 
projects — projects whose aim is to help the local school system become 
better adapted and more responsive to the needs of its children. 

In the Follow Through Research and Development Program, we estab- 
lished a pattern which we have termed "planned variation.** Inherent in 
the notion of "planned variation** is the suggestion that each community 
will be asked to choose from a set of program sponsors the one with which 
it would like to associate. A program sponsor is an institution which has 
developed a philosophically coherent, implementable approach to working with 
young children or their families. This year we have 20 program sponsors, 
one of which is the University of Florida. Sponsors play a control role in 
the total Follow Through program. 

The community selects the program sponsor with which it wants to 
associate. The two then work together to develop the specific program for 
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that community. The program sponsor has the responsibility first, to 
develop the approach and, second, to serve as an outside resource, a 
training agent, a source of program constancy to insure that not only is 
the program concept transmitted to the community, but that the community 
has constant feedback on how well it is implementing the program. 

Because we ask local communities to choose a sponsor, some sponsors 
are working with more communities than do others. This year the number of 
communities working with a given sponsor ranges from 1 to 18. 

Sponsor approaches include instructional programs for the children, 
parent education, approaches such as the University of Florida model; com- 
munity-parent control such as the Morgan Community School in Washington, 

D. C., and the College Station School in Pulaski County, Arkansas. 

In addition to program sponsors, we also have arranged for general 
consultants to work with local communities. General consultants are 
people who have demonstrated an ability and interest in working with com- 
munities to help them develop total programs. General consultants work in 
cooperation with our office and with program sponsors. 

We began this morning by talking about opportunities in Follow 
Through but associated with opportunities are obligations which must be met. 
In the case of Follow Through, these associated obligations are diverse, 
depending upon the group concerned. 

Parents have an obligation to Follow Through. They have an obligation 
to accept responsibility for serving and for working effectively on the local 
Policy Advisory Committee. They have an obligation to participate in parent 
education programs and other parent activities. Many parents have been 
called on to come into the school and work with children on their hobbies. 
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or just to talk with, them about what they do in their daily lives. Parents 
have established community gardens in which they have raised food for the 
Follow Through program* and others have participated in carpentry projects. 

In short* parents have an obligation to work with and for their children 
in the program. 

School administrators have an obligation to Follow Through. I am 
very sympathetic with school administrators because if they are going to 
be involved with Follow Through they must be willing to gamble. The ad- 
ministrator must be willing to gamble on the program approach* which re- 
quires schools to behave differently. I recently saw figures which sug- 
gested that some 75-80 percent of the teachers in a sample survey last year 
said that the program approach required them to teach in ways that were new 
to them; less than ten percent said they could still teach essentially the 
same way they had taught in the past. Any administrator who is willing to 
adopt a program that requires over 75 percent of his staff to teach differ- 
ently must be willing to gamble. 

The administrator also must be willing to gamble on the capacity of 
the program sponsor to implement his program* for program sponsors not only 
must conceptualize programs* they also must implement them* and that is a 
tough job. 

The school administrator must be willing to gamble on us at the 
national level. He must be willing to gamble on our capacity to work effec- 
tively with him. He has to take a chance on our capacity to secure continued 
funding for the program because nothing would be more destructive to his 
school or community than to have the program come in for two years and then 
have the funding discontinued. 
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The school administrator must be willing to share responsibility 
in a way that he has not been called upon to share it before and, believe 
me, we appreciate his willingness to do this because we know what it means. 
He has to share responsibility now, not only with his board of education, 
but with the Policy Advisory Committee, the program sponsor, the general 
consultant, and those of us in th state national offices. He has to be 
willing to work unusually hard. We understand the commitment he makes and 
we do appreciate it. 

The program sponsor has some obligations, too. He must be willing 
to accept responsibility for continued program development. Conceptualiz- 
ing a program in the university setting is not enough; that program must 
be conceptualized and developed so that it will work in the school, all 
the way from kindergarten through grade three. 

The sponsor must be willing to organize so that he can effectively 
serve a number of communities. He must be willing to work with diverse 
groups. He must be willing to expose himself to the world -- and this 
must be one of the most difficult things that program sponsors do. Most 
program sponsors are university people whose primary experience is conduct- 
ing research and teaching college students, in Follow Through we ask them 
to expose themselves to a number of communities and different groups — both 
in program development and implementation and in the national evaluation. 
Ultimately we will begin to get feedback that will tell them and others how 
successful they have been under various circumstances. This sort of expo- 
sure can be good -- but it must be very frightening also. 

In Follow Through, state personnel have to be willing to share respon- 
sibility with the federal government, with sponsors, and with general 
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consultants. State deparments of education over the years have developed 
strong , supportive relationships with local communities. We recognize this 
and are glad that such has been the case. Follow Through is a program that 
cannot possibly succeed unless state educational agencies and economic op- 
portunity offices are willing to share with us some of their relationships 
with local districts, because Follow Through has to be a coordinated effort 
at the national level. We recognize that this is an unusual request of 
states, and we appreciate the way in which they have responded. 

In sum, then. Follow Through provides opportunities and obligations 
for children, for parents, for teachers, administrators, communities, pro- 
gram sponsors, general consultants, and for state and national staff. Over 
and above these groups, Follow Through provides opportunities and obliga- 
tions for the total country. 

Our country has the opportunity through the Follow Through program, 
to demonstrate its confidence in its educators and its people. It has the 
obligation, I think, too, if it really faces the task, to provide better 
opportunities for children of the poor. It has the opportunity over the 
next generation of developing a substantially better society in which all 
of us can live. And, as we have indicated, in Follow Through our country 
has the opportunity to develop knowledge and the capacity to act on that 
knowledge. 
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THE DADE COUNTY MODEL - AN OVERVIEW 
Della A. Zaher* 

The Follow Through Project in Miami, Florida, is located in Little 
River Elementary School. It was chosen as one of the original 30 Follow 
Through Projects and is now in its third year of operation. The ethnic 
make-up of the 462 children, which are divided into 14 multigrouped classes, 
is 25 percent Caucasian, 25 percent Negro, 50 percent Spanish speaking, of 
which 25 percent are Puerto Rican and 25 percent are Cuban. 

The Dade County program is a self-sponsored project providing its own 
curriculum design developed by the staff and parents, and in-service train- 
ing for the staff. Our primary emphasis is on individual instruction 
through Language Experiences in Reading (LEIR) , Perceptual -Motor Training, 
and the use of Cuisenaire Rods in Arithmetic. The Language Experience 
Approach capitalizes on the child T s own language, giving him an opportunity 
to come to school with his own language accepted by the teacher. The Lan- 
guage Experience Approach involves the telling of stories by children as th& 
teacher or aide prints them on the board, or uses a felt pen to record them 
directly on a chart. The dictation of stories can be an individual accom- 
plishment, or it can represent the work of a group. As the child 1 s ability 
develops, he can write his own stories independently and put them into book 
form. Recognizing that the child 1 s success in reading is influenced by his 

^Director of the Dade County Follow Through Project, Little River 
Elementary School, Miami, Florida. 
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spoken vocabulary, the teacher encourages the pupils to express their 
thoughts orally, to paint, and to use other means of expression. This 
approach creates a favorable attitude toward reading, giving him many 
successful experiences, helps the pupil understand the relationships 
existing among the various communication skills, and fosters creative 
expression. Many of the stories grow out of the everyday experiences of 
the children, such as field trips that are taken once a month, and inci- 
dents that occur in the school. These books, written by the children, 
then become the basis for their reading material, not only for themselves, 
but others . 

Perceptual-Motor Training is provided in this program. Those chil- 
dren identified by the Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey as being in need of 
further in-d3pth perceptual-motor training, are provided an individualized 
program of perceptual activities. The program is planned by the teac ler 
and paraprof essionals to overcome the lag in perceptual development. 
Activities are selected from resources developed by Marianne Frostig, 

Robert Vallett, and Newell Kephart. 

Cuisenaire rods form the basis for our arithmetic program. A teacher 
who attended a two-week Cuisenaire workshop sponsored by The Cuisenaire Com- 
pany of America, serves as a resource person in assisting other staff members 
in the use of the rods. These colored sticks permit children the direct 
visual exploration of the operations and relationships of elementary mathe- 
matics . 

Implementation of the instructional program is guided by a full-time 
in-service coordinator. Weekly small group seminars are held for the 
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classroom team which includes the teacher leader, teacher assistant, and 
aide. Separate parent in-service workshops are held in the home and at 
school to demonstrate activities which the parent may follow up in the 
home with his child. A special effort has been made to employ parents 
as aides in the classroom. This has been very successful in our community. 
One-third of the paraprofessionals are involved in a supplementary train- 
ing program at the University of Miami, and at Dade County Junior College. 
Dr. Alma David is the project manage.; receiving funds from Educational Pro- 
jects Incorporated in Washington, D. C. Head Start aides that have com- 
pleted 60 hours of college credit are eligible to move into a teacher 
assistant position for Follow Through, thus providing a salary increase 
and an advancement in position. The results of this program are evident 
by the fact that one of the Head Start aides moved up the career ladder to 
a teacher assistant position, and is now the parent coordinator for our 
project. She will be the first paraprofessional in the nation to graduate 
this June through supplementary training. 

Workshops featuring outstanding authorities in child development and 
related areas are presented approximately once a month. Some of the con- 
sultants that have participated in our workshops are Dr. William Glasser, 
author of Schools Without Failure , Dr. Paul Torrance, Dr. Carl Bereiter, 
and Dr. Roach Van Allen. 

An interdisciplinary team comprised of the guidance specialist, the 
social worker, the parent coordinator, two parent-social work assistants, 
and the nurse, coordinate the pupil personnel services. The Pupil Personnel 
Team meets daily with one of the 14 teaching teams during the afternoon for 
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a one-hour case conference to discuss a team approach for assisting the 
teacher in understanding the individual needs of each child. An on-going 
plan of action to help the child adjust academically, emotionally, and 
socially, according to his own capabilities, is developed through this 
team approach. Each member of the team contributes pertinent information 
from his own specialized field. Follow-up and evaluation of the specific 
action taken for each child by each team member is continued at the next 
case conference within three weeks. 

In addition to serving as a member of the Pupil Personnel Team, the 
guidance specialist offers counseling to pupils, both on an individual and 
small group basis. She also works with the teachers in using techniques 
for developing a wholesome, supportive classroom climate which will pro- 
mote a positive self-concept for each child. 

The social worker is responsible for working with community agencies 
that make their services available to the project. 

The parent coordinator, along with the two parent social-work assis- 
tants, plans and implements the parent participation program, providing a 
link between the home, the school, and the community. 

The parents play a vital part in our program by actively participa- 
ting in program planning and operation, and serving on the Policy Advisory 

Committee, where their ideas are openly expressed and considered. 

* 

The medical program is coordinated by a part-time pediatrician and 
a full-time nurse. A comprehensive program is provided through complete 
physical examinations, immunizations, screening tests - vision, hearing, 
urinalysis, hemoglobin, tuberculin - and complete evaluation and treatment 
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of all medical problems discovered. Instruction is provided by the nurse 
in the classroom and in the home for parents on developing good health 
habits. Dental services are provided by two local dentists in their 
offices and the Dade County Health Department. This includes examination 
and x-ray, fluoride application, cleaning, and dental treatment. 

The nutritional program makes available a breakfast and hot lunch. 

The Date County Project is a part of the national evaluation con- 
ducted by Stanford Research Institute. Our local efforts include diagnosis 
of children's needs through individual administration of testing instruments 
specifically in the area of perceptual development and self-concept. 

Imagination and creativity -- along with the use of a variety of 
approaches -- seems to be the "skeleton key" for reaching the children of 

this area. 



A slide review was given after the oral presentation 
and these slides may be obtained on a loan-out basis 
by contacting: 

Mrs. Della A. Zaher, Director 
Follow Through Project 
Little River Elementary School 
514 NW 77th Street 
Miami, Florida 33150 





THE YPSILANTI (WE I KART) MODEL 
Roger Rugg* 

The Follow Through approach employed to deal with the problems of 
the potentially under-achieving children in Okaloosa County, is the cogni- 
tively oriented program modeled after the Ypsilanti, Michigan, preschool 
program. The Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project, under the direction of 
Dave Weikart, was initiated in Ypsilanti Public Schools in the fall of 
1962, as a long-term developmental effort to assist educationally dis- 
advantaged Negro children develop the concepts and abilities necessary 
for academic success in the public schools. Starting with a structured 
curriculum in 1962, the program emphasis was on visual motor skills, num- 
ber concepts, and language enrichment activities. The primary teaching 
technique was verbal bombardment which the teachers employed to direct the 
child’s attention to the critical aspects of experience. An essential com- 
ponent of {the program was weekly home visits to each family to permit the 
involvement of the mother in the educative process. In the spring of 1964, 
increased interest inPiagetian theory, advice from language consultants, 
and assistance from Sarah Smilansky regarding pupil planning, dramatic play, 
and impulse control activities, laid the foundation for the alteration of 
the program into the current framework described primarily in Piagetian 
terms. Based upon the data from the five-year follow-up period in the ele- 
mentary grades, the project has been successful in obtaining average 

*Field Consultant for Okaloosa County, Florida, for the Ypsilanti 
model sponsored by Dr. Dave Weikart. 
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achievement and social-emotional adjustment in about half of the partici- 
pating children. This finding stands in sharp contrast with the fact that 
fewer than 100 percent of children who were unable to participate in the 
project (the control group), have achieved similar standings in school. 

As data from later years of the project become available, it is expected 
that this rate of difference in school success will be maintained or 
increased. 

The main objective of this Follow Through Project is educational 
reform through the involvement of teachers in the development of a struc- 
tured curriculum, which can be implemented within the context of their 
own classroom, which supports the development of essential educational 
attitudes and cognitive habits in children. The main outcome of the pro- 
ject will be improved school performance by participating disadvantaged 
children. 

One school system in Okaloosa County, Florida, which has adopted 
our model for their Follow Through Project, is new in its second year of 
operation. It is comprised of eight classrooms in two schools. Each 
school maintains two first grade classes and two second grade classes. 

Each classroom has two certified teachers and one teacher aide, A Curricu- 
lum Supervisor is provided for each school. It is the responsibility of 
the Curriculum Supervisor to: 

(1) keep the teachers oriented toward the specific goals of the 
model, and 

(2) insure the success of the team teaching relationship by acting 
as a "third party" who recognizes problems or potential problems when they 
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arise and then takes the necessary and appropriate action. 

Our Follow Through classrooms have no individual tables or desks. 

In the place of desks are two kidney-shaped tables used as "teaching cen- 
ters" where direct instruction takes place by each teacher. Typically, 
the class is divided into three groups of about eight children each. While 
two groups are involved at the teaching centers, the remaining third are 
working independently at "interest centers." These include art areas, 
quiet or reading areas, discovery or science areas, and in the first grade, 
dress-up areas. To insure responsible behavior and impulse control, care- 
ful planning is conducted between the children and the teachers before the 
children go to the different free areas. At the end of the day, there is 
also an evaluation time when children report on their independent activi- 
ties . 

Teacher planning and adequate supervision are essential features 
of the program. While the project provides general guides toward major 
curriculum goals , it is the teacher's responsibility to make detailed 
lesson plans so that the general goals will be appropriate to her class, 
and the necessary adjustments will be made for individual students who need 
additional assistance. Cookbook plans for daily activities, etc., are not 
provided by the project. The importance of teacher involvement in the pro- 
gram, because it is really hers , cannot be over emphasized. 

In order for teacher lesson planning to be successful, adequate 
supervision must be provided. The supervisor role includes direct partici- 
pation in the development of daily lesson plans, continued observation of 
children in the teaching situation, and the provision of theoretical know- 
ledge about the curriculum. This direct focus on the daily operation of 
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the curriculum keeps the teacher working toward the overall goals and 
forces '"public" discussion of the program, avoiding the traditional role 
of the teacher as an artist with a "private" and intuitive job definition. 
It is this blending of teacher and supervisor responsibilities that seems 
to produce the commitment to the program so characteristic of successful 
intervention projects. 

Teachers frequently comment, "But we do this already," when first 
exposed to our program. The cognitively oriented curriculum does employ 
many traditional preschool activities. In addition, it requires a high 
degree of awareness of the development of each child on the part of the 
teacher so that she may select and structure the correct sequence of 
activities and experiences for the child f s level of ability. This respon- 
sibility requires the teacher to employ carefully sequenced activities and 
to be highly analytic of her own teaching contact time with each child. 
Child growth in cognitive habits and educational attitudes is the product 
of intensive teacher thought, followed by the careful application of 
specific teaching methodology. 

The model program staff is responsible for the development of the 
curriculum to be employed in the centers, the training of all personnel, 
the supervision of the implementation of the model, the provision of con- 
sultant service, and the evaluation of the programs. 

Three weeks of each month are devoted to curriculum development. 

The project director, the project supervisor (drawn from the staff of the 
Ypsilanti model project), and the project liaison staff design and try out 
the specific curriculum activities to be recommended to each project center. 
Considerable attention is given to combining the focus on the development 
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of language skills and cognitive structures within the child, and to the 
careful development of basic skills such as reading and mathematics re- 
quired by the school setting. 

Essential to the success of the project is the careful training of 
the professional and paraprofessional staff of each program center. This 
training is carried out through a formal one-week training session con- 
ducted at the site of the participating center before school begins in the 
fall. This week will emphasize basic orientation to Piagetian theory and 
its curricular implications, development of behavioral objectives, model 
teaching sequences, and overall strategy for the school year. Particular 
emphasis is given to the role of the teacher and supervisor in achieving 
educational success. In addition, three-day to one-week training seminars 
are scheduled for mid-year and end-of-year periods. 

While the formal attention to training envisioned in the above sec- 
tion is important, more critical is the close supervision of the actual <■••• 
application of the program in the individual classrooms. The liaison staff 
member assigned to each center spends one week each month in close contact 
with the staff of his center. This supervision will include observation 
of classroom teaching, demonstration teaching, program planning conferences, 
and informal training sessions. Micro-teaching is employed where feasible. 
Information on the success in program implementation in each center will 
govern the work of the curriculum development team. 

In addition to the liaison staff serving each center, other staff 
from the Weikart model program staff provide services. For example, basic 
to the initial work at each center is the development of a firm foundation 
of "readiness" for academic work planned for later in the year. Key 
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trainers from the model project's staff are employed to effect this pro- 
grain implementation. Parent education specialists, data management per- 
sonnel, etc., are drawn upon as needed. When necessary, outside consult- 
ants are utilized. 

An added element in this, our second year of operation, is a care- 
fully planned parent program, the primary objective of which is to in- 
volve the mother in the educational process of her child. To accomplish 
this, the program has provided four paraprofessionals who function as home 
teaching aides. These four women, working under the close supervision of 
the curriculum supervisors, visit mothers in the home, usually on a once- 
a-week basis. During fries e visits, the home teacher tutors the child in 
the presence of the mother. From the start the mother is encouraged to 
"join in M whenever she feels comfortable in doing so. Along with these 
visits to individual mothers, the program also conducts both small and 
large group meetings. The small group meetings are often an extension 
of the individual meetings, with the home teacher working with three or 
four mothers and their children at one time. The larger group meetings 
often focus on problems of child management and are usually conducted by 
the Follow Through social worker. 
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THE FLORIDA PARENT EDUCATION FOLLOW THROUGH MODEL 



William F. Breivogel* 

The Florida Parent Education Follow Through Model is based on 
two years of experimental field research conducted in the Early Child 
Stimulation Through Parent Education Project. The basic ideas and pro- 
cedures of this project were adapted and extended by Ira J. Gordon into 
the Florida Parent Education Follow Through Model. 

The basic assumptions of the original model were: (1) early 

intervention into the cognitive development of children, three to 
twenty-four months, can produce cognitive growth, (2) parent educators 
selected from the same low-income environment as the children can be 
trained to teach instructional tasks to the mother in the home which 
would stimulate cognitive growth for both mother and child, and (3) 
parent educators can help to improve the attitudes and perceptions of 
those people in the home toward the school and the community. 

Based on these assumptions, the Florida Parent Education Follow 
Through Model is designed to accomplish the following objectives: 

(1) To increase parental involvement in the learning and devel- 
opment of the child. 

(2) To increase the mother's competency to help her child. 

(3) To improve the mother's attitude toward self and school. 

(4) To improve the home-school, school-home relationship. 



*Director of the Summer Follow Through Workshops and Associate 
Executive Secretary of the Florida Educational Research and Development 
Council, University of Florida. 
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(5) To increase the school's ability to provide for the 
individual needs of children. 

(6) To increase the child's ability, social behavior, and 
attitude toward himself. 

In terms of the school and the community the model is designed: 

(1) To change the nature of the use of nonprofessionals in 
classrooms. 

(2) To increase the interaction between home and school, school 
and home, through home visitation. ; 

Four roles are identified and developed in the Florida Parent 
Education Follow Through Model: Parent Educator, Teacher, Coordinator, 

Consultant. 

A parent e ducator is selected from the same economic environment 
as that of the child. She is trained at a summer workshop at the 
University of Florida and in in-service activities throughout the 
school year to act as an educator of parents, a liaison person, and as 
a teaching aide to the classroom teacher. In her role as an educator 
of parents, she teaches instructional tasks to the mothering one in 
the home. These tasks are developed by the classroom teacher and 
parent educator, based on their observations of the child in the class- 
room and in the home. The home tasks are designed to supplement, re- 
inforce, and/or extend what has been taught to the child during the 
school day. The underlying goal is to increase the interaction between 
the mother and the child. 

In her role as a teaching assistant in the classroom, the parent 
educator works with individuals and small groups of children under the 
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direction of the teacher. Instructional tasks are developed and taught 
by the teacher to the parent educator so that she can implement them 
in the classroom without direct teacher supervision. In addition, the 
parent educator helps collect observational data on individual children, 
small groups, and the total class. These observations are systematic 
and cut across both the cognitive and affective elements of the class- 
room and are used by the teacher to make instructional decisions. 

In her role as a liaison person, the parent educator communicates 
the needs of the parent to the school, school to parent, and parent to 
the community. She observes what medical, dental, social, or psycho- 
logical services are needed in the home and acts as a referral agent 
to the teacher in these matters. 

The teacher provides leadership for each team by assessing, 
planning, and providing for the educational needs of the children in 
and out of the classroom. She is trained and urged to use the parent 
educator as a teaching assistant in the classroom. A basic premise of 
the Florida Parent Education Follow Through Model is that as parent 
educators act as observers in the classroom using systematic observation 
instruments, information will be collected which can be translated by 
the teacher into instructional tasks for use in the classroom and in 
the home. It is the teacher’s responsibility to build a working rela- 
tionship between the parent educator and herself. 

The coordinator’ s role is defined by the local community. The 
coordinator 1 s responsibi lities are : 

(1) Coordinate the work of all teaching teams (teachers and 
parent educators). 
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(2) Provide continuing in-service training for teachers and 
parent educators . 

(3) Modify and/or develop the curriculum. 

(4) Facilitate a dialogue between the Follow Through classrooms 
and the instructional program of the total school; between the local 
Follow Through program and the Florida Parent Education Follow Through 
staff:; and between the Parent Advisory Committee and the school system. 

(5) Assist in the continuing evaluation of the Follow Through 
program by facilitating the flow of collected data to the University 
of Florida for processing; calling upon University of Florida Follow 
Through consultants for interpretation of results of local data collec- 
tion and for his on-site assessment of the program. 

The major purpose of the University of Florida consultant is to 
guide the development, implementation, and evaluation of the local 
Follow Through program. Consultants visit the local community two 
days a month. The schedule of consultant visits and activities is 
arranged by the local coordinators and may include such activities as: 

(1) Visit classrooms and homes to determin3 how the teachers 
and parent educators are carrying out their roles as defined in the 
model. 

(2) Interpret to the teachers and parent educators the data 
which they collected and which were processed at the University of 
Florida. 

(3) Conduct in-service training on various aspects of the 
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(4) Act as a liaison person between the local Follow Through 
program and the Follow Through staff at the University of Florida by 
reporting his perception of the overall progress of the model in that 
community and the needs of the local Follow Through program as he sees 
them. These reports are used as a basis for attempts to meet the 
needs of the local community. 

(5) Meet with the Parent Advisory Committee chairman and/or 

group . 

Data in the Florida Parent Education Follow Through Model are 
collected through the following instruments: Parent Educator Weekly 

Report, How I See Myself, Social Reaction Inventory, Children’s Self 
Social Constructs Test, Florida Affective Categories, Teacher Practices 
Observation Record, Reciprocal Category System, Purdue Teacher Opinion- 
aire, and the Home Environmental Record. 

The Florida Parent Education Follow Through Model is now opera- 
tive in eleven communities: Chattanooga, Tennessee; Houston, Texas; 

Jacksonville, Florida; Jonesboro, Arkansas; Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin; 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Richmond, Virginia; 
Tampa, Florida; Winnsboro, South Carolina; and Yakima, Washington, 
Educational Professional Development Act grants have been made to the 
Institute for Development of Human Resources, University of Florida, to 
conduct Follow Through workshops during the summer. 





COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES 



Julia M. Haven 

One of the unique aspects of the Follow Through Program has been 
the continuance of "related services" for children in target schools which 
were introduced in Head Start. These include health services, both exami- 
nation and treatment of physical and dental needs; nutrition including 
meals and snacks, psychological services, a social worker, and parent in- 
volvement for home improvement. 

Those of us who have long been associated with public school teach- 
ing and administration, realize the staff limitations to carry on the ex- 
tended services for all children which are now under study and examination 
in Follow Through. Data are being collected concerning the effect of re- 
lated services as well as the impact of the "model sponsor" program on 
pupil improvement. 

*' Because Follow Through is a research program with specific controls, 

evaluation of outcomes will not be available until the programs have been 
under way for about three years. This appears to be a sound approach because 
of the experimental nature of the groups, and will hopefully provide better 
behavioral, physical, and academic findings. The longer period of evaluating 
the services and desired changes among children also provides an opportunity 
to examine parental growth and its effect on pupil and environmental change. 

We knew that nutrition improved by providing these youngsters with 



Professor of Education, University of South Florida, Tampa, and 
Educational Advisor and Consultant. 
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better meals; and the opportunity for continuing dental and medical care 
has produced positive change. We have seen it in terms of the wt lfare of 
the children, their improved health, and more regular school attendance. 

Another point that I think has been very significant in all of our 
supplementary services is the fact that we have had introduced in class- 
rooms the teacher aide and the volunteer worker. The use of the teacher 
aide has certainly provided a new approach that has been sweeping the whole 
nation in terms of helping schools. The teacher aide program is being 
adopted in many schools that are not called target schools. We are having 
new types of training for teacher aide programs and the volunteer workers. 
One of our responsibilities as school people and professionals is the need 
to be careful when examining the role of all of these service people so 
that we do not put anyone in a position where children may be jeopardized. 
For example, a request was made as to how long it would take to train 
volunteers to work with children diagnosed as "dyslectic." This is a criti- 
cal and controversial area and it would be questionable to use volunteers 
in working with children having this specific problem. This is not the role 
of a volunteer. They may assist the teacher in routine activities, but 
children having specific problems need professionally trained personnel. 

This is something we are learning in terms of all of our supplementary ser- 
vices -- to place people in a role where they do not feel threatened, where 
children will have the best possible care, and where the teacher is assuming 
the major leadership role. 

We have mentioned medical, dental, and nutritional factors; parental 
involvement, teacher aides and volunteers; but one of our most difficult 
fields to get adequate service is in psychological testing and analysis. 
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These services * for the most part* have been contracted; they are taken 
on a part-time basis from the existing school system or from a local uni- 
versity. Here again, while these are helpful resources, we need to 
examine with great care whether it is achieving what we hoped for in 
broad test analysis. 

The need for competent social workers and their services to the 
children and parents in the homes is well established. The social worker 
often acts as a liaison or interpreter of the school program to parents 
often having little educational background. The social worker has become 
an integral part of the community school team through interpreting school 
needs to the home and home needs to the school. This is a relatively new 
dimension for education and community activity, since the social worker is 
no longer considered a truant or correctional officer, but a professional 
assistant who establishes continuing contacts with home and school. 

The nature of the services and the continuation of the services are 
vital. The nature of our new federally funded programs coming out of the 
U. S. Office of Education, our state department and local school districts, 
must make an assessment: in terms of the need and the types of services that r 
can be given in that particular program area. 

In a recent report on student expenditures for social reforms, it 
was stated that it is costing a minimum of $7,000 a, year per student for 
Job Corps training. For children in institutions for the delinquent and 
neglected, but especially the delinquent, it costs approximately $8,500 per 
individual a year for rehabilitation. But across our nation, in our public 
schools, the average cost per pupil is $700 annually. Where did I get that 
figure? It came directly from the Commissioner's Report, in terms of one of 
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the new program thrusts. When we consider the national average of $700 
per pupil cost in a classroom averaging between ?7 and 40 children, we 
have to take a good, hard look at where the expenditure for the improve- 
ment of education and instruction is really going. There is growing aware- 
ness that education of a developmental and corrective nature must begin 
with the very young child, as is being demonstrated with Head Start and 
Follow Through programs, even at this experimental stage. Research has 
long indicated that education of very young children as it precedes more 
formal schooling, tends to strengthen and stabilize the continuous learn- 
ing process. 

President Nixon recently expressed his support for the downward 
extension of education for young children through day care centers, both 
publicly and privately owned, and which are partially subsidized by 
federal, state, and local funds. Operational requirements for such centers 
and the care of young children would include the provision for professionally 
qualified personnel, aides, and educationally creative programs to motivate 
learning. Related services similar to those in Head Start and Follow Through 
would be an integral part of the establishment of day care centers across 
the nation. Within a relatively short time after the President proposed 
support for day care, hundreds of requests for establishment of such centers 
throughout our nation were set in process. It would appear that for the 
first time educationally, we are really beginning to go in the right direction. 
We are starting with the young child and moving right straight through. We 
are engaged in a program of prevention in terms of utilizing related ser- 
vices, in terms of improving academic requirements, and in the involvement 
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of parents and the community for better understanding of the total school 
program which hopefully may prevent future problems. 

Quality education is costly. New innovative materials of both tra- 
ditional and technological developments are a necessity to teach children 
in our contemporary world. People-to-people services are vital in the 
educational system, but the total child, including his care physically, 
socially, and intellectually, is the major outcome we seek when we talk 
about the whole child. 

In spite of obvious hurdles and problem areas which seem to beset 
the educational environment today, there is still only one goal to be 
achieved -- good education for all children. Delays in funding, difficult 
administrative decisions, mobility of teachers, defensiveness of pupils and 
parents, and urbanization of population challenge the intelligence, the 
creativity, and the sense of responsibility of every educator. The com- 
bined efforts as well as the deep desire of the best thinkers in this nation 
will resolve the seeming educational dilemma, and will effectively build a 
stronger education structure to serve all the children from infancy through- 
out the whole school experience, is gaining support at every level of our 
society. The understanding that education involves the physical, social, 
and intellectual well-being of every child is rapidly becoming a reality. 

The local community, the state departments of education, professional organ- 
izations, civic and service groups, as well as the federal government, are 
joining forces to establish education in its highest sense. 
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EVALUATION OF SELECTED FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECTS: 

THE PROCESS 

Robert S. Soar* 

One of the critically important problems confronting American edu- 
cation today is that of developing effective procedures for teaching dis- 
advantaged children. Programs specifically intended to foster growth in 
disadvantaged pupils (cf. Head Start) have sometimes succeeded and some- 
times failed, but the reasons for the differences in result are not clear. 

Recent findings have produced significant advances in knowledge of 
the specific teacher behaviors which produce different kinds of growth in 

4 

children. But little of this research has been concerned with disadvantaged 
pupils. Rather, most studies have dealt with middle- or upper-class chil- 
dren, frequently suburban children. 

A clear need exists for programs and teacher skills specifically 
tailored to the needs of the disadvantaged pupil. In order to know what 
these may be, intensive study of current programs and the teaching behaviors 
with which they are implemented seems essential. The variety of programs 
being implemented in Project Follow Through underlines the need for such an 
evaluation. The need to identify differences in pupil growth associated 
with differences between programs is central; differences in pupil growth 
associated with differences in teacher behavior (warmth and closeness of 
control as examples) could also be identified; and program effects could be 



Professor of Education and member of the Institute for Development 
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assessed more accurately because teacher effects were being measured 
simultaneously. Finally* measures of pupil behavior in the classroom 
seem useful in themselves* in some cases,, as measures of program outcome. 

Examples might be measures of complex cognitive activity of pupils* the 
supportiveness of interaction between pupils* or the responsibility and 
self-directedness pupils show in carrying out the work of the classroom. % 

So far as is known* there has been no attempt to examine programs 
for disadvantaged pupils in a way which would permit similarities and 
differences between them to be related to pupil growth. The procedures 
which have been highly successful in studying teacher-pupil behavior have 
not been used in studying the effectiveness of the programs. That is* the 
approach to examining differences in behavior between teachers which has 
sought multiple underlying dimensions along which the behaviors could be 
scaled has been fruitful* and could well be extended to the study of pro- 
grams . 

Evaluation of programs is typically concerned only with the question 
of whether pupils from one program differ at the year's end from those from 
another. While this is critical minimum information to have about a program* 
it seems even more useful to know which aspects of the program produced the 
difference — that is* which aspects "worked" and which did not; which as- 
pects, if emphasized* -might produce even more growth; which aspects could 
be dropped without loss; and which aspects of different programs might be 
integrated to produce an even more effective program -- a sort of boot- 
strap" effect. 

It seems clear that some part of the differences in pupil growth 
across programs is likely to be a function of differences between teachers, 
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rather than of the programs themselves. Alternatively, it may be that the 
programs themselves operate to produce systematic differences in teacher 
style (the Engelmann- Becker program clearly does; it seems likely that the 
Matrix Games might support a more ’’inquiry-like" pattern of behavior on the 
part of the teacher; and the teacher in the Responsive Environment might 
feel freed, to a degree, of the need for cognitive interaction with pupils). 
Specific teacher training other than in the use of the program might then be 
unnecessary. Or it might be possible that the effectiveness of a program 
might depend on the style of teacher behavior (warmth, degree of control, 
for example) with which it is implemented. This, then, would raise the 
possibility that the same results might be achieved by specific teacher 
preparation, focusing on producing teacher behavior of the optimal style; 
or that the effectiveness of the program might be increased by such specific 
teacher preparation (to create a warm but highly structured classroom, for 
instance). Alternatively, identification of the variation in pupil growth 
associated with differences in teacher style might result simply in the 
reduction of variance which would otherwise be ’’error,’’ resulting in a more 
sensitive test of differences in effectiveness between programs. Presumably 
both effects might be found simultaneously. 

Effects on curriculum development might be expected as well. The 
cognitive level of classroom activity, if positively related to pupil growth, 
would support development of such material as the Matrix Games; if negatively 
related (as Jensen [1969] suggests) would support development of simple 
materials. 

Although the research reported here does not go beyond identification 
of dimensions of the instructional models and of teacher behaviors which 
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relate to pupil growth * these steps are clear predecessors to the further 
possible phases of program reorganization or further teacher training. 

The literature suggests that disadvantaged pupils differ from ad- 
vantaged in language (Deutsche 1967; Bernstein, 1967), self-concept 
(Coleman, 1966; Kvaraceus, 1965), and in learning style (Deutsch, 1967; 
Reissman, 1967; Jensen, 1969). There is reason, then, to question whether 
the teaching behavior, materials, or instructional program which is effec- 
tive with "advantaged" pupils will be equally effective for disadvantaged 
pupils. 

So far as teacher behavior is concerned, numbers of previous studies 
at different grade levels and with different subject matters consistently 
indicate positive relationships between indirectness of teacher behavior 
(accepting feeling, praising and encouraging, accepting pupil ideas, and 
asking questions), and pupil subject-matter growth. The same behavior also 
relates to favorable pupil attitudes. Research by Soar (1966), on the other 
hand, indicates that factor analysis of these data does not show a single 
factor of indirectness, but rather several factors which have elements of 
indirect behavior in them, some of which relate to pupil growth, and some 
of which do not. Further, there are suggestions that the more abstract the 
learning objective, the more important indirect control becomes (Soar, 1968). 
There is the further difficulty that past work of this sort has been done 
primarily with middle- and upper-class pupils. 

Goldberg (1967) suggests that the teacher who is effective with dis- 
advantaged children will be one who supplies a very warm emotional climate, 
but a relatively high degree of structure and control. If Goldberg T s hy- 
pothesis is correct, this would be a classroom similar on one dimension to 
the classroom which is effective for advantaged pupils (warm) , but opposite 
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in character on another dimension (direct) . If the assumption is made that 
much of the work of the classroom appears highly abstract to the disadvan- 
taged child* the disagreement is heightened. 

The early work of Bereiter and Engelmann (1966) suggested that the 
cognitive growth of young disadvantaged children requires not only high con- 
trol and high amounts of praise* but also high amounts of correction and 
criticism. It is clear that differing points of view exist in the literature. 

A current publication which has become controversial is that of 
Jensen (1969). He suggests that repetition and learning by rote ("asso- 
ciative" learning) are especially functional for lower-class pupils in com- 
parison to middle-class pupils, and in contrast to the general belief that 
conceptualization is an important aspect of effective teaching and learning. 
(He states this conclusion with respect to socio-economic class differences, 
although the most immediately relevant study cited confounded race (Negro 
and white) with social class, and earlier citations strongly suggested 
racial differences in patterns of learning abilities). Further examination 
of this conclusion seems highly desirable. 

The utility of using systematic observation as a procedure for exam- 
ining programs is increased by the fact that considerable experimental evi- 
dence exists indicating that a teacher who is taught to use an observation 
system to analyze his own teaching alters his teaching style in functional 
ways (Amidon, 1968; Amidon and Hough, 1967, pp. 252 and ff; Hough and Ober, 
1966; Lohman, 1966; Sanders, 1966). Findings which identify specific aspects 
of teacher-pupil interaction which are related to pupil growth could be 
applied within ongoing programs, or taught on a wide scale to teachers not 
included in a currently existing program, with considerable hope that the 
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quality of instruction would be raised. 

In summary, this approach offers the advantage of increased know- 
ledge about what helps pupils grow and learn. Acquiring further informa- 
tion of this sort seems especially important for a pupil group whose 
learning characteristics appear to differ from those of other pupils, and 
for whom the nature of an optimum learning environment and curriculum is 
the subject of controversy. But it offers the further advantage that the 
form of the new knowledge is such that it is more readily implemented than 
has often been true in the past. 

A question of immediate concern for observation research is that of 

t 

the effect of the observer (s) on the process he is recording. The r con- 
ventional wisdom” of workers in the area seems to be that the observer soon 
becomes part of the woodwork for kids, if he never interacts with them and 
never takes part in any of the activities of the classroom (Medley and 
Mitzel, 1962). He ceases to be salient for the teacher much more slowly, 
probably, for most teachers, is never a concern for some teachers, and 
probably never ceases being a concern for some. 

Only recently have empirical data appeared on the question. Masling 
and Stern (1969) observed two full days in each of 23 fourth and fifth grade 
classrooms, and correlated observational measures at differing separations 
in time from each other. They hypothesized that the effect of the observer 
should diminish in time, so that later observations should correlate more 
highly with each other than early ones would with late ones. They comment, 
"These correlations show no discernible pattern over time," (page 353), and 
conclude that two interpretations of the data are possible". . (a) observer 
influence is negligible . . (b) the effects of the observer are more complex 
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than had been foreseen and affect various aspects of teacher and pupil 
behavior differentially. It is difficult to tell from the present data 
which conclusion is more appropriate or even if both cannot legitimately 
be made." (p. 353) . 

Samph (1968) followed a different rationale in his study. Rather 
than assume that the effect of an observer would decrease with time, he 
made tape recordings without the teacher's knowledge. Teacher's agreement 
to participate in a study of pupil behavior was obtained, four microphones 
were installed in each classroom, and teachers were told that recording would 
not be begun until after pupils had had time to get used to the presence of 
the microphones. A month later teachers were told that recording would soon 
begin, but it had actually begun ten days after the microphones were in- 
stalled. During this early period, control of baseline data were collected. 
After the completion of data collection, teachers were informed of the de- 
ception and their permission to use the data solicited. Teachers also indi- 
cated the style of teaching they thought ideal on the same dimensions studied 
in the research. 

The finding of primary relevance to this study is the comparison of 
the control data to data collected when a previously scheduled observer was 
present in the classroom. Five variables from Flanders Interaction Analysis 
were tested for significance of change (all comparisons were in terms of 
deviations of each teacher from her own ideal) . Significant change was found 
for two of the five variables: the amount of praise produced by the teacher 
increased, and the amount of criticism decreased. In each case the differ- 
ence between means for the control and experimental conditions was about 
three quarters of a standard deviation. Again, this is the variability -of 
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differences between observed and ideal behavior for individual teachers, 
and probably is much smaller than the variability of behavior across 
teachers. 

None of the other three variables showed significant change. They 
were the total of teacher acceptance of pupil’s ideas, the I/D ratio (the 
ratio of the teacher f s acceptance of feeling, praise, acceptance of ideas 
and questioning to her lecturing, giving direction, and criticizing), anu 
the i/d ratio (similar to I/D, but omitting questions and lecture, the pri- 
marily substantive categories). The changes were roughly a third of a 
standard deviation or less for the differences cited previously. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the typical teacher works from a 
relatively simplistic view of the nature of effective teaching; and that 
for these teachers the view scarcely went beyond the idea that a teacher 
ought to praise pupils and should minimize criticism. The more complex 
measures of teacher behavior changed little, by this interpretation, be- 
cause teachers did not teach by a conceptual scheme that included them. 

Overall, even the statistically significant changes appear minor in 
terms of the variability of behavior from teacher to teacher, so that it 
seems reasonable to assume that teacher behavior does not change greatly as 
a consequence of the presence of an observer. If the change a teacher makes 
is in the direction of a truer implementation of her philosophy, as this 
study suggests; and if programs in Follow Through follow differing philoso- 
phies, as they appear to; then the effect of an observer should be to sharpen 
program differences. But the effect of the observer is probably not very 
great, these studies suggest, and primarily affects the most obvious measures. 
When it is recognized that the present study is analyzing in the neighborhood 
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of 300 measures of classroom behavior., it seems unlikely that very many 
of them will be affected very much. 

Procedure 

Sample 

A sample of eight classrooms was drawn from each of seven Follow 
Through model programs, as well as two comparison classrooms from the same 
settings in which the programs were located. This procedure for selecting 
comparison classrooms was followed in the hope of equating, in a rough way, 
system-related variance for program and comparison classrooms. Insofar as 
possible, settings and programs were selected so as to permit data col- 
lection only in classrooms in which Stanford Research Institute (SRI) had 
collected complete data from pupils. 

Programs were selected so as to permit observing in at least eight 
classrooms in each program, and in such a way as to attempt to represent 
the diversity of programs present in Follow Through (although che latter 
criterion was a subjective and uncertain one, at best). In addition, the 
Parent Implementation program was not represented, although a clear aspect 
of the diversity of Follow Through, since it is not classroom process ori- 
ented, and. the present study is limited to examination of classroom process, 
A total of 70 classrooms was observed: eight program and two comparison 
classrooms from each of seven programs. 

Two limitations to the meaningfulness of the results of this study 
follow from the way in which the sample was selected. One limitation is 
that SRI collected data in classrooms suggested by program sponsors as ones 
in which the program was being better implemented. This designation was 
made by sponsors at the beginning of the year, and on the basis of very 
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